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As we all know, the 

wheels of industry in this 

nation turned hard and 
long to produce the essential mate- 
rials of war. The actual termination 
of the war came sooner than expect- 
ed, presenting a sudden problem of 
reconversion. Industries, completely 
geared to the war effort, were faced 
with a reorganization and a re-tool- 
ing to produce for public consump- 
tion. 

Owners and managers of indus- 
trial plants, large and small, had a 
new concern. Again they were con- 
fronted with the production of items 
of merchandise for Mr. and Mrs. 
America. Of course, there were 
those manufacturers who returned 
to producing monstrosities, demon- 
strating an ignorance that combines 
lack of understanding and a truly 
monumental spiritual and mental 
laziness. As a result, retail stores 
are displaying some of the most 
atrocious visual distortions ever 
dignified by the name of merchan- 
dise. 


Maker and Designer Must Meet 

On the other hand, the forward- 
looking manufacturers are meeting 
the industrial designer with his up- 
to-date ideas half way. These 
manufacturers realize that the well- 
executed contemporary designs in 
china, glass, giftware, furniture, 
etc., which are on the market are, 
consequently, outselling the articles 
produced by the out-dated ‘“‘hit or 
miss’’ method. 

The industrial leaders realize that 
the label “made in America’’ must 
stand for more than manufacturing 
speed and efficiency; it should stand 
as well for an artistic integrity. It 
naturally follows that there is an in- 
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creasing interest in industrial de- 
sign. Industrial design is daily ac- 
quiring a clearer and more definite 
meaning to the men who practice it 
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and to the representatives of indus- 
try with whom they work. 

In the United States, today, we 
have competent designers experi- 
enced in most fields, men and 
women who can be employed to 
style products that are well executed 
and honest in both utility and ar- 
tistry. 

Naturally, as art educators, we are 
concerned with providing a reason- 
able flow of young designers into 
this challenging field of creative 
expression. Every week brings new 
requests to my desk for information 
regarding the preparation necessary 
for becoming an industrial designer. 
Numerous inquiries by veterans, 
high school students, secondary 
school guidance counselors, parents, 
and even ex-art students have made 
it advisable, for clarification’s sake, 
to treat the problem in two different 
categories. 


Preparation for Art School 

It is not always possible, either 
through interest or apparent apti- 
tude, for a high school student to 
determine his entrance into a given 
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field of specialization. However, if 
through his own decision or the ad- 
vice of a parent or guidance coun- 
selor, the student desires to enter 
the field of industrial design, he 
should be fully aware of the extent 
of training necessary and the fine 
demands of the industry. At the 
present time | fear that too many 
high school art instructors and guid- 
ance counselors are not aware of 
how comprehensive and demanding 
is the field of industrial design. A 
high school student preparing to en- 
ter this field should take a good cul- 
tural course which provides for a 
broad background of general educa- 
tion. 

The necessity for a sound under- 
standing and preparation was pre- 
sented recently by resoluiion 
passed by the executive committee 
of the National Conference of 
School of Design. It was as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS the field of industrial 
design has reached a high level of 
cultural and technical attainment, 
and 

WHEREAS the position of the 
industrial designer has arrived at a 
professional plane comparable to 
that of members in the other pro- 
fessions, and 

WHEREAS this condition makes 
it imperative that education for this 
profession be likewise raised to the 
advanced position now recognized 
for the architect or the engineer, be 
it therefore 

RESOLVED: that students at the 
secondary level of education be in- 
formed of this professional status 
of the industrial designer, that he 
be given to understand that ordi- 
nary specialization in this field of 
design in high school is not satisfac- 
tory as a preparation for this profes- 
sion, that a broad background of 
general education is essential if suc- 
cess at the art school or college level 

(Turn to page 2) 
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is to be obtained, that such a back- 
ground should seek to contribute pri- 
marily to the mental rather than to 
the technical equipment of the stu- 
dent at that level, and that courses 
in art be confined largely to good 
drawing, both free-hand and me- 
chanical, to creative freedom in the 
use of common mediums, and to a 
simple background of appreciative 
understanding in the basic princi- 
ples of right design as expressed 
throughout the ages, and be it 

RESOLVED: that guidance and 
art teachers in our secondary schools 
be urged to impress upon their stu- 
dents the importance of general 
education to the professional de- 
signer, and be it further 

RESOLVED: that in so far as 
possible this resolution be circulated 
to the secondary schools through the 
administrative officials, the guid- 
ance and the art teachers. 


What Constitutes a Sound Course? 

Through a very careful analysis 
of high school records, personal in- 
terviews, scholastic examinations, 
and art aptitude tests, the examin- 
ing board of the Massachusetts 
School of Art evaluates the many 
applicants. This process of evalua- 
tion is as demanding as that used 
at our better colleges and universi- 
ties. 

When once enrolled, the student 
is launched into two years of foun- 
dation study combining technical art 
subjects with academics. Space in 
this publication does not permit a 
complete review of the subjects 
taken, but | can assure you that they 
are comprehensive and demanding. 
In the third year, the student can 
elect his field of specialization. A 
limited number are permitted to 
enter the design department. 

For a sound industrial design 
training, the student must acquire 
a knowledge of fine arts and design, 
engineering, mathematics, econom- 
ics, physical and social sciences, and 
humanities. 

Charles A. Dunn, Jr., who is 
highly responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the industrial design depart- 
ment, reported in a recent interview: 

“Since the student is training to 
become a practicing designer, the 
subject of design is one of the most 
important to be learned during the 
school years. A sound formal study 
of design theory and design history, 
together with courses in structural 
or experimental design, are given at 
the Massachusetts School of Art. The 
design theory and design history give 


the student a firm foundation. The 
structural design courses give the 
student the opportunity to experi- 
ment in many and varied materials 
and so invent and create new design 
form. 


Original Solutions Encouraged 

“Stress is placed on the individual 
discovery of original solutions to 
problems involving such elements as 
mass, space, light, shade, texture, 
and scale. Most of these solutions 
are three-dimensional or in the 
round, and many are abstract or 
free in form, the result of the com- 
position and organization of design 
elements rediscovered by the indi- 
vidual student. The materials used 
include papers, plestics, wire, metal, 
clay, wood, and plaster. All are 
chosen to allow for ease in handling, 
and thus more rapid advance in 
gaining an understanding of and an 
ability to control materials. 

“With this control of the material, 
there comes the realization that each 
material is best organized for use in 
its own, and oftentimes new, way. 
Thus, the temptation to torture a 
material into assuming a shape for- 
eign to its nature is overcome. No 
metal faked into looking like wood 
or glass made to look like a wild- 
flower is to be found in the design 
workshops.” 

In other design courses, an em- 
phasis is placed on the re-awakening 
of the awareness and selectivity of 
the individual. An example of this 
type of work would be the hand 
sculptures made of wood, clay, or 
plaster. These shapes or forms are 
made to be handled, to fit the hand 
as it were, and to feel good. Besides 
increasing the students’ appreciation 
of tactile or touch sensations, such 
investigations are invaluable to the 
possible designer of, let us say, a 
teacup. It is just as important that 
the teacup handle easily, be in bal- 
ance, and fit the average hand grip 
as it is that the cup be of a certain 
visual appearance. 


Form Follows Function 


These courses in structural design 
are based on the theory, advanced by 
one of America’s first modern archi- 
tects, Louis Sullivan, that form fol- 
lows function, together with the 
conviction that the good designer is 
original, inventive, and truly crea- 
tive. 

It stands to reason that profes- 
sional art schools cannot approxi- 
mate the full-scale factories with 
assembly lines, heavy forgings, and 


all the tooling which are a part of 
(Turn to page 3) 
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OUR PROGRESS CONTINUES 


This seems a logical time to bring all mem- 
bers of the National Art Education Association 
up to date in the developments of the organization. 
So much has happened within the last twenty 
months, when first the representatives of Eastern 
Arts, Pacific Arts, Southeastern Arts and Western 
Arts sat down together to discuss the possibilities 
of strengthening art education nationally, that we 
have to look at the record from time to time to 
convince ourselves that it is all really true. Of 
particular immediate significance is the fact that, 
beginning this fall, the merger of the four regional 
art associations into one national becomes an 
operating fact. True, all the regionals had voted approval of national affilia- 
tion, but it was not possible in the case of every individual to translate this 
into actual memberships. But now, all art educators in joining their profes- 
sional art organization pay one due and become members both of the National 
Art Education Association and of the regional association in the area in which 
they reside. We have emerged as a national organization with almost 3,000 
members. 

Of especial importance is the support and recognition which we have 
been accorded. For two consecutive years the Executive Committee of our 
parent body—the National Education Association—has, in response to our 
requests, given us generous financial assistance to help in our growth. During 
the first year, a sum of $2,000 was appropriated, and in October of this year 
$1,000 was transferred to our treasury. In addition, last year the Columbia 
Foundation of San Francisco granted to the N.A.E.A. a sum of $1,000 to 
help us get under way. In order that interested organizations could further 
our work Supporting Memberships of $100 were established and a number 
of concerns have taken advantage of this opportunity to indicate their faith 
in our purposes and procedures. 

Outside the field of art education, we are receiving increased recogni- 
tion. In July a representative of the National Art Education Association 
attended the Conference on the Preparation of Teachers called by the Nation- 
al Education Association at Bowling Green, Ohio. This was a meeting of 
great importance to all American education and was the first time since 1929 
that art education had been given official recognition and a place in the de- 
liberations of that organization. Work in this area will be continued. Earlier 
in the year, the N.A.E.A. sent a representative to attend a conference on the 
development of leadership in elementary education called by the U. S. Office 
of Education in Washington, D. C. Here, along with representatives from 
other professional teachers groups and from lay associations, the problems 
of education were discussed. Our representative had opportunity to inform 
the other attendants of the contributions of art to elementary education and 
of the specific ventures being undertaken by the national and regionals to 
advance art education on the elementary level. 

At the July meeting in Cleveland of the N.A.E.A. a resolution in sup- 
port of the Arts and Letters Section of UNESCO was passed unanimously and 
was sent to members of UNESCO. The cordial responses from Mr. Lin Yutang 
and Dr. Julian Huxley (printed elsewhere in this issue along with a copy of 
the resolution) are cheering indication of the acceptance of our support and 
of the recognition which we are accorded as a strong organization. 
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the numerous industries. However, 
we have been able to overcome this 
problem of orientation. 

Early in the beginnings of the 
course in production methods, the 
need was seen for closer contact 
with manufacturing plants and de- 
signers working within industry. 
Through the co-operation of the edi- 
tors of “Industry Magazine’, plant 
visits were arranged with a number 
of representative Massachusetts in- 
dustries. These plants are represen- 
tative not orly in the type of product 
they manufacture, but in the kind of 
problem the product poses for the 
designer. Seeing the product made 
is the first experience the student 
group has in any plant visit. 

Usually split into small groups un- 
der the guidance of designers or re- 
search men, a complete tour of the 
various departments of the plant, 
from receiving of raw materials to 
final inspection and shipping, is 
made and the steps witnessed ex- 
plained. Following the tour, a ques- 
tion-and-answer session, with repre- 
sentatives of design, sales, manage- 
ment, and fabrication answering 
students’ questions, makes possible 
a summary of a field trip. 

These field trips are important in 
two ways: first, because of the im- 
possibility of reproducing the many 
industrial processes within the 
school, and second, because they 
clearly show the student the multi- 
faceted knowledge required of to- 
day’s industrial designer. 


Other Factors in Training 


The industrial design department 
of the Massachusetts School of Art 
adheres to the policy that any course 
of training which is planned to pre- 
pare a student for a career as an 
industrial designer involves equip- 
ping the student so that he his able 
to analyze the use which the product 
will have in the hands of the con- 
sumer, and knows how to make its 
appearance both appropriate to its 
use and attractive to its user. 

Furthermore, we intend that the 
student shall understand the manu- 
facturing problems to be met in 
carrying out his design ideas. We 
agree that this is a profession which 
adapts the age-old problems of pure 
design to the conditions of mass pro- 
duction, and that it requires as 
much study of mass production as of 
design. 

We are asked periodically if the 
colleges and art schools might not 
train too many designers for the in- 
dustrial field. It is possible that 


Another development that deserves special mention is the taking over 
of the N.A.E.A. of the International Art Exchange. Sponsored initially by 
the Eastern Arts Association and financed by the Junior Red Cross, this 
project already gives indication of being of enormous significance to art 
education. An excellent report by the national chairman was made available 
through a Related Arts bulletin this fall and given wide distribution so that 
most members are familiar with the program of the Exchange. Both a na- 
tional and regional committees have been constituted. The Exchange pre- 
sents a remarkable opportunity to contribute through art to international 
understanding and good will. 

Within the N.A.E.A. a number of developments have occurred which 
deserve special mention. The national council has been established and is 
functioning effectively. ART EDUCATION, our official journal, has begun 
its second year of publication, enlarged in size and expanded in content. A 
vigorous Policy and Research Committee is at work. 

Of special interest to all members are the plans for meetings for 1949. 
As indicated in the constitution, national meetings will be held biennially. 
Since there was a national meeting in 1948, there will be none in 1949. 
Instead, the N.A.E.A. will meet regionally in the form of conventions of the 
four regional associations which constitute it—Eastern Arts, Pacific Arts, 
Southeastern Arts and Western Arts. Our policy here parallels that of the 
American Association of School Administrators. Instead of the usual big 
convention, it, too, is meeting regionally this year. It is urged that all 
N.A.E.A. members support, to the fullest, the programs of the regional art 
associations and attend and participate in the meetings. 

We have many problems which will need to be faced during this year 
and the years following. Our membership, while larger in numbers than 
ever before, still falls far short of what it should be and it is hoped that within 
the next few years, substantial improvement will be made in this direction. 
We need to develop a more aggressive program for the support of art in the 
schools: we must seek out and work with other groups which have aims and 
interests in common with ours; we need to strengthen further the bonds 
among our affiliated groups. Many other problems and avenues of develop- 
ment are being explored and your help will be enlisted to assist in these 
ventures. Even with a difficult series of tasks ahead of us, we can be enor- 
mously heartened by our progress to date for we have emerged a strong, 
growing and effective national organization. If we are to continue—and 
evidence is that progress will be accelerated—we should be able to affect 
art education in the United States to a very marked degree and to give it the 
place in American life and schools as we all know it deserves. The officers 
of the National Art Education Association and the regional associations wish 
to thank the art educators who have, thus far, worked so willingly and en- 
thusiastically in our establishment and our progress. 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD, President N.A.E.A. 


standards, the field will continue to 
expand indefinitely.” 


Gothic, Too, Is 


Graeco Roman* 


By FREDERIKA 
Adelphi College 


this situation might materialize. 
However, in a report made by the 
Society of Industrial Designers this 
past year, in which they canvassed 
the field nationally, it was stated: 
“We look forward to a distant 
time when an over-supply of trained 
and competent industrial designers 
might unduly accentuate compe- 
tition among designers. We are 
agreed, however, that this time is 


remote and that if the development 
in the next few years is sound, par- 
ticularly in being based on adequate 
training and realistic professional 


*Delivered at a meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South 


The ultimate derivation of Renais- 
sance, baroque and non-classical art- 


forms from Greece is, of course, ob- 
vious. But the Gothic period is gen- 
erally considered a non-classical in- 
terval. Yet is not the Gothic, as well 
as the Renaissance, of Greece-Ro- 
man origin, for are not the Gothic 
forms simply the Greek and Roman 
forms stretched upward under the 
stress of man’s rising focus of con- 
sciousness? 

The art forms of each period of 
history are conditioned by the con- 
sciousness of the period concerned. 
The mind of Greece and Rome are 
humanistic, that is anthropocentric; 
the mind of the Middle Ages theo- 
centric. In other words, with the 
change of the Greece-Roman period 
to the Middle Ages, the focus of 
man’s attention shifted from earth 
to heaven and that of his art shifted 
likewise. The main difference be- 
tween the two periods was this one 
of altered focus, and the Gothic 
forms can be explained principally 
as resulting from action upon classi- 
cal forms of this new focus. Gothic 
architecture (figure 1, one example) 
and along with it Gothic sculpture 
(figure 2) and painting appear to 
be not different from the Greece- 
Roman but only the Greece-Roman 
altered. 

To demonstrate this, let us take, 
for example, that srepresentative 
combination of Greek and Roman 
elements, the Pantheon, which joins 
the facade of the Greek temple with 
the Roman dome. Then let us visual- 
ize what would happen if the Pan- 
theon were seized at the tips of its 
dome and pediment and stretched 
upward by the flight of man’s 
thought from earth to heaven. Does 
not the dome peak first into egive 
vault and then into steeple (figure 
3)? And does not the pediment lift 
first into Gothic pediment (figure 
4) and then likewise into steeple 
(figure 3)? Do not the columns, 
acting under the same stress, elon- 
gate and cluster into a pier of atten- 
uated pipe-lines (figure 5)? Yes, 
flee though man would from the 
pagan world as from the devil, its 
art, however masked, still haunted 
him. 

At the end of the Gothic as at the 
end of all periods, the wave of devel- 
opment breaks; the crest shatters 
and collapses into a trough, prepara- 
tory for the next wave, that of the 
Renaissance. And as a wave of the 
sea surges and then scatters into 
drops of flying foam at the moment 
of breaking, so do the art forms 
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surge and scatter in the Gothic flam- 
boyant. 

With the fall of the wave the 
focus of man’s attention abruptly 
drops once more from God and His 
Heaven to man and man’s earth. 
And with the tension of the lifted 
consciousness released, the Gothic 
art-forms, like the Gothic wave, col- 
lapse again to their original human- 
istic proportions. And it is as though 
with the shock of descent from, 
shall we say, Dante to Petrarch, the 
structure falls apart. All the ele- 
ments are present, reduced to their 
original proportions, but now inert 
and scattered. The subsequent art 
of the Renaissance is merely the re- 
combination and re-inflation with 
the breath of life of Greek and Ro- 
man elements. 


If we now imagine the parts of a 
Renaissance building, so construct- 
ed, gradually to be further inflated 
and stirred by the increasing expan- 
sion and energy of the matured con- 
sciousness of men reborn, we get the 
baroque in its early controlled period. 
When the forms are distended and 
agitated still more, we have the later 
whirling baroque, all flying angels 
(sic). Both stages are explainable 
when we see them as the Renais- 
sance expanded and then exploded 
scattering the separate parts. Each 
fragment is like a planet cast off 
from a central sun, assuming a 
movement and vitality of its own, 
with the whole creation centrifugal 
in contrast to the centripetal poise 
of the classic. 

Again, as with the flamboyant 
Gothic, we can compare the flam- 
boyant baroque, likewise scattering 
into bits, to the shattering of water 
into drops at the breaking of a wave, 
this time the wave of the Renais- 
sance. 

Then after this second rise and 
fall of the classical wave, once again 
we have neo-classical revivals like 
unto the Renaissance in that each is 
merely the re-assembly of Greek and 
Roman forms. 


And even the modern abstract 
painting and sculpture, like all so- 
called ‘‘non-classical”” arts of the 
western world, is classical in deriva- 
tion in the sense that it is perhaps 
first of all and fundamentally a re- 
action against Greece and Rome, this 
t'me against their naturalism, in an- 
other attempt to escape from the all- 
pervasive domination of two thou- 
sand years that in its tenacity and 
recurrent triumph, despite resis- 
tance, can be likened only to the 
perdurability of a great love. 


New Film for 
Art Education 


Considered to be the first film of 
its kind, Care of Art Materials, a 
one-reel 16mm sound film, has just 
been released by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st street, New 
York. This film, especially made for 
use in the lower elementary school 
grades, has as its purpose to promote 
wider interest and care in the use of 
the common art tools found in the 
typical classroom. Care of Art Ma- 
terials discusses proper care of such 
art materials as brushes, paints, 
chalk, crayons, scissors, paste and 
glue, and clay. The film is executed 
entirely in a refreshing style of ani- 
mation. Its general design, voice, 
and music have all been deliberately 
fashioned to appeal to young chil- 
dren. Although made especially for 
school use, it will be equally effec- 
tive with any other type of juvenile 
audience. 


The International 
Art Exchange 


Procedure for Participation 


Foreword 


The International Art Exchange 
Program was launched in the fall of 
1947 on the basis of plans worked 
out by the Eastern Arts Association 
and the American Junior Red Cross. 

Arrangements have been made to 
continue the program on a widely 
extended basis through the coopera- 
tion of the National Art Education 
Association, the Eastern, Southern, 
Western, and Pacific Art Associa- 
tions, and the American Junior Red 
Cross. 


Values 


Many exciting portrayals of life in 
all parts of the United States have 
already been produced. The lively, 
colorful, and authentic reflections of 
American life as seen through the 
eyes of young students, which these 
pictures supply, could be obtained in 
no other way. Many of the countries 
receiving these pictures will send 
some in exchange. Our students 
should feel that here is a unique and 
timely chance to report to their con- 
temporaries abroad on some part of 
the American scene through the uni- 
versal language of art. The inspira- 


tion and information transmitted 
from youth to youth form the kind of 
friendly greeting from one people to 
another that our world so greatly 
needs. 


Countries of Destination 


The list of countries agreeing to 
accept and distribute paintings will 
change from time to time. To date 
there are seven, Belgium, Greece, 
Japan, France, Sweden, Venezuela, 
and Czechoslovakia. 


Registration Form 


A suggested form is attached for 
use of participating schools. No pic- 
tures will be accepted from grades 
below grade 6. Registration forms 
are due at local Junior Red Cross 
offices before April 1. 

Screening 

1. In the school—This program 
is not acontest. Teacher-class selec- 
tion of work to be shipped should 
consider whether: a. It truly re- 
flects some familiar and interesting 
aspects of the students’ immediate 
home, school, or community; b. It 
is sincere and personal in its inter- 
pretation—not copied; c. It is ade- 
quate technically to express the idea 
clearly. The paintings selected 
should reach the local Junior Red 
Cross office by April 15 for ship- 
ment to Area Headquarters. 

2. At the area office—Pictures 
will be reviewed at the Junior Red 
Cross area office by a professional 
committee appointed by the respec- 
tive art association. Each such com- 
mittee will select not more than 50 
pictures that it considers worthy of 
special exhibit. 

3. At national headquarters— 
After all pictures chosen in the 
Junior Red Cross area offices have 
been received at national American 
Red Cross headquarters, the review- 
ing committee of the National Art 
Education Association will look over 
the 250 pictures marked for special 
exhibit by the regional committees. 
From these, this committee will 
choose a certain number for pur- 
poses of national and international 
exhibit. 

Specifications for Art Packages 

1. Number of pictures and mats 
—Each package shall contain not 
more than 25 pictures. As many 
packages as desired may be submit- 
ted. Each picture shall be neatly 
mounted or matted on 15” x 20” 
or 14” x 22” brown, gray, or white 


| 


mat board. If necessary, mats may 
be purchased through the Junior 
Red Cross Service Fund of the local 
chapter. 

2. Captions—A caption of not 
more than 25 words descriptive of 
the scene or activity portrayed 
should be glued to the back of the 
mount. 

3. Identification—The face of 
the mount should carry the follow- 
ing information, typed or lettered 
neatly in ink: Age of artist, grade in 
school, name of school, address of 
school. 


4. Type of art material—Since 
our philosophy of art education will 
be reflected in the work shipped 
abroad, the art work sent should be 
representative of the best art educa- 
tional practice in the schools of the 
United States today. It should be 
honest, lively, original in approach, 
interesting in subject matter, and 
adequate in expression. No copy 
work will be accepted. Integrity 
rather than technical skill will be 
the test of value. 

5. Photographs—One mount of 
photographs of students, schools, 
homes, and community may be in- 
cluded. 

6. Media—Any permanent me- 
dium will be acceptable: water color, 


tempera, block print, lithograph 
crayon, scratchboard, prints (silk 
screen, etching, lithograph), etc. 


Chalk, charcoal, and pastel should 
not be used. 

7. Subject matter — Home, 
school, or community life, freely and 
personally interpreted; as: Cafeteria 
Crowds, School Dances, An Exciting 
Game, My Family at Ease, My Room 
and |, Our Town, Birthday Party, 
Holiday Celebration, Our Street, 
Shopping, School Picnic, Amuse- 
ment Park, In the Factory, Shop, 
Mill, The Farm, Along the Water- 
front, etc. 

Exhibits 

Participating schools and Junior 
Red Cross chapters should arrange 
exhibits of pictures before they are 
forwarded to the area office and 
should publicize the program locally 
in any way that seems effective and 
appropriate. 

A certain number of pictures will 
be used each year for special nation- 
al and international exhibits, includ- 
ing that of the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva. In general, how- 
ever, every approved picture will be 
sent as a direct gift to some foreign 
Red Cross society for distribution in 
schools abroad. The use of a few 
mounts each year for promoting the 


program in this country and abroad 
is essential to maintaining the high 
quality of the art in the International 
Art Exchange. 


Disposition of Pictures Not Chosen 
for Export 

Experience-shows that a high per- 
centage of the pictures submitted 
fall within the specifications and are 
suitable for sending abroad. There 
will probably always be some excep- 
tions, however. Accordingly, schools 
should indicate to the local Junior 
Red Cross authority whether they 
wish to have pictures that are not se- 
lected for export returned. 
Sources of Information about the 
International Art Exchange 


Illustrated articles by the Nation- 
al Chairman in: School Arts, October 
1947; School Arts, June 1948; 
Junior Red Cross Journal, May 1948 
(in color) ; Related Arts Service, Oc- 
tober 1948, “Youth Looks at 
Youth’. 2,000 extra copies have 
been printed. Copies may be secur- 
ed at no cost by writing to: The Re- 
lated Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Sets of 50 excellent Kodachrome 
slides (2” x 2”) of the first paint- 
ings from schools in the United 
States. These may be borrowed 
from Junior Red Cross area head- 
quarters or from the regional art 
chairmen of the International Art 
Exchange. 


A list of regional art chairmen, 
Junior Red Cross area headquarters, 
and states in each area is furnished 
for your convenience. 


National Red Cross Headquarters 
and Area Officers 


ADDRESSES AND JURISDICTIONS 
OF AREA OFFICES—REGIONAL 
ART CHAIRMEN OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ART EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS— 
17th and D Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ART 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Dr. 
Edwin Ziegfeld, Head, Art Depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 

NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, IN- 
TERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE 
—Miss Mary Adeline McKibbin, 
Senior Supervisor of Art, Board of 
Public Education, Bellefield Avenue 
and Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 

NORTH ATLANTIC AREA—300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 


Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. Chairman: Miss Priscilla 
Nye (Eastern Arts Association) , 
Teacher Education Department, 
Massachusetts School of Art, 364 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

EASTERN AREA—615 North St. 
Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia: 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Ken- 


tucky, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Chairman: Miss Grace Sabotka 


(Southeastern Arts Assoc.) , Art De- 
partment, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

SOUTHEASTERN AREA — 230 
Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 3, Geor- 
gia: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee. 
Chairman: Mr. Gregory Ivy (South- 
eastern Arts Association), Head, 
Department of Art, Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

MIDWESTERN AREA — 1709 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri: Arkansas, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. Chairman: Miss Helen 
Copley (Western Arts Association) , 
Director of Art, Detroit Public 
Schools, 467 West Hancock, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 

PACIFIC AREA—1550 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 1, California: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington. Chairman: Miss Ida 
May Anderson (Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation) , Supervisor of Art, Los An- 
geles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 


Registration for Participation 


A registration - for- participation 
may be obtained by applying to local 
Junior Red Cross offices BEFORE 
APRIL 1. 


MARY A. McKIBBIN 
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THE UNFOLDING OF ARTISTIC 
ACTIVITY — Henry Schaefer- 
Simmern, University of California 
Press, 1948. $5.00. 


A distinguished contribution has 
been made by Profesor Schaefer- 
Simmern to the literature dealing 
with the nature of creative activ- 
ity in both graphic and plastic form. 
It will be a contribution particular- 
ly welcome to art teachers who seek 
to crystallize the vague intuitional 
approach to art experiences. 


The volume deals with experi- 
ments made among four groups of 
persons as differentiated as possible 
in mental capacities, interests and 
environment: mental defectives in 
institutions, delinquents who were 
institutionalized but not seriously 
below normal in_ intelligence, 
refugees of a wide range of back- 
grounds in occupations and a child 
of twelve, and business and pro- 
fessional persons, all adults. The 
method of experimentation was 
characterized by three consistent 
factors: individuals were at all times 
free to choose what manner of ex- 
pression and what subject matter 
they wished to use; self-criticism 
was the sole basis for continuing 
effort; and only when several in- 
dividuals were at a similar stage of 
artistic development were group 
efforts suggested. The pictorial evi- 
dence presents a remarkable authen- 
ticity and vividness of expressive 
power, at each successive stage in 
an individual’s work. They vary in 
the artistic level achieved but not 
in the unmistakable sincerity of the 
product. 


Those in art education who seek 
more than a method, who rather 
seek in method the key to an effec- 
tive understanding of individual 
human nature, will ask of such a 
book a few insistent and poignant 
queries. Some of them will find an 
affirmation, some will be at least 
clarified, and some will be begged 
as of old. Thus, one might well ask: 


Has something new been recognized 
in the development of artistic form? 
There are new terms for basic forms 
of graphic and plastic expression 
long well-known to those who teach 
children; the terms are quite diffi- 
cult and only a little more definitive 
than the familiar scribble, schematic 
and concept stages. One could wish 
that the clarity of the illustrations 
were transferred to words as full of 
impact. By comparison, however, 
Lowenfeld’s Creative and Mental 
Growth, makes note of two “‘con- 


briefs on Docks 


figurations’ of artistic form and 
clarifies their origin in mental con- 
cepts, which are not even mentioned 
in the present report (they are not 
present in the pictorial evidence, 
however). One may welcome new 
terms when old ones become too 
large or too small. Here the larger 
“concept stage’ has been broken 
down into the more exact but un- 
fortunately less manageable inter- 
mediate steps: “intentional figures 
with ground,”’ “greatest contrast of 
direction of lives,’ “‘variability of 
direction of lives,’ and “‘borderless 
transition from parts wiih figural 
meaning to parts with ground mean- 
ing.” 

What exactly (or even unexactly) 
is the method of stimulating self- 
criticism used by Professor Schaefer- 
Simmern? The evidence is circum- 
stantial that this and only this moti- 
vated what must seem to any art 
teacher a perfectly amazing progress 
in every case cited. It is, of course, 
quite understandable that the meth- 
od is a highly personal one. As a 
method that can induce each and 
every pupil in an average classroom 
to self-improvement even over long 
periods of time, as he has amply 
verified, what art teacher would not 
crave the secret? 


Why have entirely unlike individ- 
uals chosen subject matter and 
styles nearly identical? It is notice- 
able that even the group activities 
present few inconsistencies due to 
the individuality of the pupils. While 
examples of group activities are 
given only in the cases of mental 
defectives, one would assume that 
they, too, would have great in- 
dividual differences; also that they 
would be less able than normal in- 
dividuals to reconcile and com- 
promise for the sake of succeeding 
in a group undertaking. Is it possible 
that the experiment was conducted 
in an environment free from out- 
side influences such as ‘‘academic”’ 
criticism and study of nature, only 
to prove (as in the Cizek school) 
that the ingrowing influence of a 
few individuals working together is 
even more productive of specializa- 
tion? 


Can our schools provide the hours 
of continuous effort and months of 
observation so necesary to this 


method? One can believe that the 
highly individualized study of per- 
sonality development would justify 
time and reorganization in any de- 
gree. Nevertheless one could not be 
termed pessimistic if one admitted 
the remoteness of this possibility. 


The higher stages of development 
of all the normal individuals in- 
cluded in the experiment, seemed to 
send the student in search of the 
classic and even academic in art, 
rather than to the highly individual- 
ized products of modern expression- 
ism. Would this mean that their ex- 
periences were reaching an end in 
identification with accepted forms 
of art? They were begun in another 
spirit, that of individual choice. It 
is likely that had the experiment 
lasted longer some individuals would 
have found themselves in good con- 
temporary company as well. 


Art education is the richer for this 
beautifully illustrated and docu- 
mented report. We are richer yet if 
it invokes still more questions than 
it answers: 

ELIZABETH A. HURWITZ, 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 


HAND MADE JEWELRY — Louis 
Wiener: A Manual of Techniques. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New 
York City. 1948. 


Here is a book that compiles just 
the technical information essential 
for practical jewelry work in the 
classroom. From his experience as 
both a high school and college in- 
structor the author has realized the 
need of expressing the steps of oper- 
ation in a clear and simple manner. 
Photographs and sketches aid the 
explanation. The use of tools, solder- 
ing, acids, shaping metal, casting, 
stone setting, wire work and enamel- 
ing are but a few of the many sub- 
jects covered. A section is devoted to 
the construction of a practical work- 
bench and a cabinet for storing tools 
in the classroom. This is an excellent 
text for high school or college as to 
the technical ‘“‘know-how’’, but 
lacks the development of what con- 
stitutes good design in respect to 
the method employed by the stu- 
dent. 


J. ALLEN PAWLING, 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 
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Immediate Action 
Needed 


The importance of “Art Edu- 
cation” and its value as a 
national medium for the dis- 
semination of articles and other 
items that reflect policies and 
points of view sponsored by 
N.A.E.A. are, in part, depend- 
ent on the “‘authority’’ ac- 
corded such material by official 
sources. The listing of this pub- 
lication in the “Art Index”’ and 
in the “Education Index”’ will 
accomplish this aim. BUT... , 
we quote from a reply to our 
inquiry addressed to the H. W. 
Wilson Company, publishers of 
indexes and reference works: 

. All periodicals included in our 
various indexing services are added by 
vote of our library subscribers. Librar- 
ians pay for the indexing on a service 
basis and it is therefore their privilege 
to determine the material they wish 
to have indexed for permanent refer- 
ence . 

THEREFORE ...., will every 
person reading this _ notice, 
please, see his librarian, and 
other librarians he may know, 
and ask them to kindly ask the 
H. W. Wilson Company for the 
indexing of Art Education as 
indicated above? 


!!DOIT TODAY !! 


@ HOW TO JOIN THE NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION 


Office of the Secretary-Treasurer, K.S.T.C., 
Kutztown, Pa. 


HOW TO JOIN—In spite of all 
the literature that has gone out to 
thousands of art teachers and super- 
visors, the persistent question asked 
daily by postcard or letter or tele- 
phone is: How may | join? 

Any person teaching or supervis- 
ing art in a public, private or paro- 
chial school; anyone engaged in 
teaching art or art education in 
college, university or art school may 
become an ACTIVE MEMBER of 
N.A.E.A. by joining the REGIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of the area in which 
such a person resides. THIS IS THE 
ONLY BASIS ON WHICH ANY- 
ONE MAY JOIN. 


In essence, the N.A.E.A. is an 
affiliation of the four regional art 
associations in America. Other 
groups interested in art or art edu- 
cation but concerned with special 
interests or phases may join as AS- 
SOCIATE MEMBERS if not engaged 
in teaching, but again ONLY 
THROUGH REGIONAL BODIES. 


There is nothing arbitrary about 
the system of joining. It was found, 
over a period of a quarter century 
that all other methods failed. In 
less than a year the N.A.E.A. has 
been recognized in national circles 
and is now speaking in behalf of 
ALL AMERICAN ART EDUCA- 
TORS. 


Following are the addresses of 
the Secretaries of the four RE- 
GIONAL affiliates of N.A.EA. 
Checks or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to them, although the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National will 
be happy to answer more specific 
questions. 


Eastern Arts Association: Lillian 
D. Sweigart, Secretary, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Southeastern Arts Association: 
Ruth E. Harris, Secretary, 111 W. 
11th Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 


Western Arts Association: George 
S. Dutch, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Pacific Arts Association: Mrs. 
Lydia F. Largent, 601 Burnett Ave., 
San Francisco 14, Calif. 


The program of the N.A.E.A. is 
one largely devoted to: 1) Research 
in the field of art education (under 
way). 2) Dissemination of informa- 
tion pertinent to art education. 3) 
Liaison functions between art edu- 
cation and general education, and 
art education and other national 
bodies. 4) Creation, production and 
distribution of such literature, pro- 
grams, and materials that will en- 
hance art education nationally. 

At present the N.A.E.A. pub- 
lishes ART EDUCATION, a bi- 
monthly official organ. In the spring 
its first Yearbook will be issued. 
Also under consideration is a 
brochure presenting the interests of 
our field to the lay public, to busi- 
ness, to industry and general edu- 
cation. 


Briefly, then, this is the N.A.E.A. 


ANYONE—ANYWHERE—MAY 
JOIN THROUGH THE REGIONAL 


ART ASSOCIATION IN HIS PAR- 
TICULAR AREA. 


@ YEARBOOK FORTHCOMING 


One of the important projects 
under way at the present time is the 
preparation of the first Yearbook of 
the National Art. Education Associa- 
tion. In a sense it will establish a 
continuity to the former Bulletin of 
the Art Department, N.E.A., which 
unfortunately closed publication 
some years ago because of the war 
and other events. In another sense 
it will appropriately mark the new- 
est development in American Art 
Education, namely the creation of 
the National Association. The first 
Yearbook will obviously be of docu- 
mentary significance, but in addi- 
tion it will contain important papers 
that should have historic meaning. 


@ COUNCIL TO MEET 


The Council of N.A.E.A. will 
meet sometime in late February or 
March to consider the implementa- 
tion of next steps in connection with 
the National program. To make the 
meeting as inexpensive as possible 
and in order to have every member 
present, tentative plans are to meet 
in Chicago. 


@ MEMORANDUM TO 
REGIONALS 


The president and the secretary 
of the Association, acting upon in- 
struction of the Council (at Cleve- 
land, July, 48) have prepared and 
have sent to the Officers and Coun- 
cil members of the four Regional 
groups memoranda dealing with 
clarifications of relationships, mem- 
bership recruitment, annual meet- 
ings and related items. It is hoped 
that favorable action may be had 
soon in order that national planning 
may proceed without undue delay. 


Entered as Second Class Matter 
at Kutztown, Pa. 
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